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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 

scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


HONEMAKERS'  CHAT  Monday,  April  10,  1939 

(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

Subject:     "COTTON  STOCKINGS  IN  THE  HOSIERY  WARDROBE."     Information  from  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 

Clothes  that  are  appropriate  to  the  occasion  make  a  woman  look  well-dressed, 
whether  she  lives  in  the  country  or  the  city,  whether  she  spends  much  or  little 
on  her  wardrobe,  "buys  ready  oade  or  dots  her  own  sewing. 

I  have  here  an  interesting  letter  from  our  Washington  reporter,  "but  "before 
I  read  it,  I'd  like  to  make  a  few  observations  of  my  own.  However,  let  me  assure 
you  that  I  am  not  about  to  launch  into  a  lecture  on  "style"? 

Haven't  you  noticed  that  we  all  wear  costumes  for  more  different  occasions 
than  we  used  to?    Business  or  street  clothes,  dressy  afternoon  things,  dinner 
dresses,  evening  frocks,  and  so  on.    But  —  and  here's  a  strange  thing  —  although 
we  may  get  hats,  belts,  gloves,  and  purses  to  suit  each  different  costume  and 
harmonixe  together,-  we  generally  wear  the  same  kind  of  stockings  from  morning 
to  night.    The  more  sheer  and  cobwebby  they  are,   the  better  we  like  them.    But  for 
some  parts  of  the  day,  and  for  some  costumes,  sheer  silk  hose  are  not  only 
impractical,-  they  are  inappropriate.    Perhaps  you've  found  yourself  out  hiking 
in  suitable  flat-heeled  shoes  and  unsuitable  chiffon  hose,  and  —  of  course  you 
bad  a  snag.    Our  Washington  correspondent  brings  out  my  point,  and  here  is  what 
she  says: 

"I've  just  learned  that  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  working  on  cotton  stockings  with  a  view  to  making  them  more 
attractive  in  appearance  than  they  used  to  be  —  smarter,  finer,  more  lustrous, 
^-i  in  general,  better  looking.     Congress  has  asked  the  Bureau  to  see  what  can  be 
•--ne  about  using  more  of  our  American  grown  cotton  for  stockings. 
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"Ruth  O'Brien,  who  heads  the  clothirg  and  textile  work  of  the  Bureau,  is 
enthusiastic  over  the  possihility  of  developing  practical  cotton  stockings  that 
will  appeal  to  practical  women  for  practical  uses.     Mr.  D.  H.  Young,  a  hosiery 
expert  with  years  of  manufacturing  experience,  has  designed  at  least  20  different 
styles  for  cotton  hose  of  different  weights  and  patterns,  appropriate  for  differ- 
ent occasions.    Understand  that  neither  of  these  investigators  has  any  thought 
that  cotton  stockings  will  supplant  silk  hose.     They  "believe  that  there  are  uses 
for  stockings  of  each  kind  of  fiber.     In  other  words,   that  a  well-dressed  woman 
should  have  a  varied  hosiery  wardrobe,  as  well  as  several  different  hats,  shoes, 
dresses,  coats,  and  so  on.     In  texture,  weight,  and  color,   stockings  could  he 
chosen  with  greater  reference  to  the  shoes,   suits,  or  frocks  with  which  they  are 
vom. 

"Perhaps  this  suggests  to  the  thrifty-minded  woman  that  she  would  then 
spend  more  money  than  ever  for  stockings.     Miss  O'Brien  thinks  that  dividing  the 
hosiery  allowance  in  the  "budget  will  reduce  the  annual  cost  of  covering  our  fem- 
inine legs.     Sheer  silks  can  be  used  for  dressy  occasions,  and  less  fragile,  more 
witablG  stockings  for  sports,  business,  housework,  and  other  daytime  wear.  She 
could  not  predict  whether  well-made  cotton  stockings  would  be  much  cheaper  than 
those  we  buy  now.     The  right  kind  of  hose,  especially  when  worn  with  heavy  shoes, 
should  give  better  wear  and  require  fewer  replacements, 

"I  wish  you  could  see  these  experimental  cotton  stockings.     In  the  first 
tlace,  every  pair  is  full-fashioned.     That  means  shaped  to  the  leg,  with  a  strong, 
-^at  back  seam,  French  double  woven  heels  and  ring  toes,  and  cradle  soles.  Much 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  tops  of  the  stockings,  or  welts,  as  they  are 
called,  to  give  them  'two-v/ay'   stretch.     The  sample  stockings  also  had  run  stops 
--i  reinforcements  at  critical  points. 
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"One  reason  why  many  cheap  cotton  stockings  often  look  so  unattractive  is 
that  they  are  made  on  the  old  type  circular  hose  knitting  machines.     In  other 
words,  they  are  knit  in  tuhe  form  and  boarded  and  pressed  to  look  f\ill-fashioned. 
'f  course,  this  type  of  hose  does  not  fit  around  the  ankles  or  in  the  feet.  Pro- 
perly knit  stockings,  you  know,  are  made  in  two  operations.     The  leg  is  made  first 

and  the  last  row  of  stitches  must  he  connected  to  the  footing  machine  by  hand, 
a 

This  is/very  slov;  delicate  piece  of  work  requiring  an  expert  operator,  and  it 
naturally  adds  to  the  manufacturing  costs. 

"The  cotton  stockings  Mr.  Young  has  designed  are  all  made  of  fine,  combed, 
2-ply  lisle  yarns,   ranging  from  '60',  which  is  a  service  weight,   suitable  to  wear 
with  heavier  shoes  like  ghillies  or  oxfords,-  to  '120'  yarn  coimt.     This  fine  yarn 
is  used  in  both  plain  and  many  novelty  effects  which  may  be  classified  as  light 
v.ei^t  fabrics. 

"The  yarn  has  been  mercerized  and  gassed  before  being  knit.     I  knew,  of 
course,  that  mercerizing  a  cotton  yarn  gives  it  added  strength  as  well  as  luster. 
I  understand  that  mercerized  materials  are  also  said  to  absorb  perspiration  better 
than  untreated  cottons,  and  when  moist,  dry  faster.     Gassing  is  a  process  that 
singes  the  fuzzy  ends  of  the  cotton  fibers  and  makes  the  surface  of  the  stockings 
saoother. 

"^t  seems  as  if  the  investigators  had  thought  of  everything  that  women  like 
'•  stockings.     Even  color.     Only  a  few  colors  were  used  for  the  experimental  work- 
"'A  as  mist  beige  and  praline  beige,   sun-tan  and  rust.     However,  further  dye 
Tidies  are  now  going  on  to  test  four  different  processes  of  dyeing  to  determine 
'■•ich  gives  the  most  permanent  colors. 

"Mr.  Young  has  developed  several  novelties  in  stockings  —  shaded  effects, 
^avy  mesh  designs  for  sportswear,  mesh  toes  and  heels  to  go  with  open- toed 
-idals,  delicate  lacy  weaves  for  afternoon  costumes,  and  just  plain  service 
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stockings  for  everyday  use.     I  learned  that  while  cotton  stockings  are  no  more 
irun-proof   than  any  other,  even  a  snag  isn't  a  very  "bad  calamity,  "because  a  run 
travels  slowly  in  cotton  yarn. 

"No  cotton  stockings  made  from  these  designs  are  on  the  market  yet,  "but 
several  manufacturers  are  interested,  and  we  may  see  them  "before  long." 

That's  all  of  our  Washington  letter,  except  that  the  writer  adds:  "The 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  would  like  to  know  what  women  over  the  country  think 
about  wearing  improved  full-fashioned  mercerized  cotton  stockings.     Comments  may 
te  addressed  to  Miss  Ruth  O'Brien,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of 
JLgriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. " 
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